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THE PAST AND FUTURE, 


OR A GLANCE AT THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 
BY MRS. 8S. T. MARTYN. 


‘Spirit who sweepest the wild harp of time! 

[t is most hard, with an untroubled ear 

Thy cark, inwoven harmonies to hear! 
Yet, mine eye fixed on heaven’s unchanging clime, 

Long when I listened, free from mortal fear, 
With inward stillness and untroubled mind : 
When lo! its folds far waving on the wind, 

I saw the train of the departing year! 

* * * * * a 

Departing year! ’twas on no earthly shore, 

My soul beheld thy vision, where alone 

Voiceless and stern, before the cloudy throne 
Memory aye sits: thy robe inscribed with gore, 

With many an unimaginable groan 

Thou storied’st thy sad hours !” COLERIDGE: 


Ir seems but yesterday, that we were exchanging with our 
readers the congratulations of the season, at the commencement 
of 1849—and lo! while we were yet busied in forming plans for 
the disposal of its hours and moments, they have all flown, and 
the New Year stands before us, awaiting the welcome accorded to 
its predecessors. With a strange mixture of eagerness and awe— 
of hope and apprehension, we look upon its dim and shadowy out- 
line, ignorant as we are, what tidings of joy or sorrow, life or death, 
may be concealed in those mysterious folds, or what fearful mes- 
sage may be uttered by those now silent lips, ere they too are sealed 
forever. Happily for us, however, our concern is not with the 
future, over which Infinite Wisdom has cast an impenetrable veil 
—and while from a review of the past, we glean lessons of expe- 
rience to assist us in a wise improvement of the present, we may 
look forward with cheerful confidence, assured that whatever trials 
may befal us in this vale of tears, changeless and unerring love 
will be inscribed upon them all. Is not this assurance, an unfail- 
ing source of strength and consolation to the child of God? What 
though his frail bark be driven by storms and tempests on a rough 
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and troubled sea ; though the breakers roar, and the billows dash 
around him—while the dark clouds that lower above, seem charged 
with heaven’s fiercest thunderbolts—if from the heart he can say, 
“ My father is at the helm,” he may smile amid the war of ele- 
ments, and bid defiance to the winds and waves. Time, in his 
ceaseless work of change and devastation, can touch only the earthly 
and the perishable. Over man’s nobler nature, over those trea- 
sures of intellect, and thought, and feeling which belong to his 
immortality, the destroyer hath no power. ‘These are a portion of 
ourselves—an integral part of our very being, and must abide with 
us forever, as sources of exquisite enjoyment, or unutterable misery, 
in that world to which, with the rapidity of an arrow’s flight, the 
passing years are swiftly hurrying us. 

In looking over the records of the year that has just closed, 
though they may be less fertile in great and startling events than 
those of its immediate predecessor, we find nevertheless much of 
painful interest to the philanthropist and the christian. The terri- 
ble agitations that shook Europe to its centre in ’48, have indeed 
in a degree subsided, but the rocking of the earthquake is still felt, 
and the present quiet may be but the calm that precedes the tem- 
pest, when it is silently gathering its forces for their work of death. 
No one who has intelligently regarded the signs of the times, can 
believe for a moment, that the cause of liberty is permanently lost 
in the Old World, or that public opinion after its partial awaking 
from the sleep of ages, has again quietly submitted to the fetters 
of a semi-barbarous despotism. ‘Thanks to Him who made the 
human mind, it was not formed to be manacled and blinded with 
impunity, and though like Samson in his prison house at Gaza, 
it may now be compelled ingloriously to serve the cause of tyranny, 
like him too, it will at length assert its own inherent strength and 
nobleness, haply, burying in one common destruction, both the 
instruments and victims of tyranny and oppression. That day 
may be far distant, but were it now at hand, it is not from the 
blind and impulsive movements of the fettered slave, that a new 
and permanent order of things is to arise, in which liberty, equality, 
and fraternization shall bless the world. These convulsive throes 
are of use in breaking up established systems, and removing the 
obstacles which obstruct the march of freedom, but her full tri- 
umph can never be attained until the way shall have been 
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prepared, by popular education, and the universal diffusion among 
the masses, of the religion of the Bible. In the retrograde move- 
ments of France, recreant as she has proved herself, not only to 
every principle of honor and justice, but to her own boasted tenets, 
this truth is written as with a sunbeam. It is not to the impul- 
siveness or love of change which form such distinctive characteristics 
of the French as a nation, that we are to look for the cause of their 
repeated failures in the attempt at self-government. The true 
cause lies deeper than this. ‘The masses of the French people are 
not only wholly uneducated, but to an alarming degree utterly 
irreligious. ‘The yoke of Romanism was partially brokea in the 
progress of the revolution of ’93—but that system has not yet been 
replaced by a purer faith. The change, where a change has 
taken place, has been only from superstition to infidelity, and never 
yet, since the foundation of the world, have infidelity and rational 
liberty been found walking hand in hand, among any people or 
nation. Had the Bible been a household book in France, and its 
blessed teachings generally understood, Pius Ninth would never 
have been replaced in his temporal sovereignty by French bayo- 
nets, for whatever may be the corruption and venality of the Exec- 
utive of France, the pressure of public sentiment would have effec- 
tually prevented the outrage. 

But while we mourn over the wrongs and miseries of devoted 
Rome, we cannot but rejoice in the belief, that even in this event, 
God is making the wrath of man to praise him, and that he will 
in his own good time, “restrain the remainder thereof.” The 
same process that restored to the Pope his throne, effectually broke 
his hold as a Spiritual Pontiff, over the hearts and consciences of 
his people. ‘They have felt too deeply, ever to forget it, the differ- 
ence between his professions as Head of the Church, and his acts 
as a temporal prince—between the good shepherd who would pro- 
tect his flock at the sacrifice of life itself, and the hireling who 
makes merchandize of the sheep. Thousands of Roman youth, 
who while hope remained, fought with more than Roman heroism 
in the service of their country, are now anxiously looking to Pro- 
testantism as the natural ally of freedom, while they abjure from 
the heart, that system which casts body and soul a willing sacrifice 
at the feet of priestly despotism. Shall we not gladly respond to 
the intimations of God’s providence, and send the Bible with its 
tidings of life and light, to beautiful, but distracted Italy ? 
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The glorious and protracted struggle of the Hungarians for their 
national independence, has gilded the annals of the past year, with 
imperishable lustre. Thousands of American hearts have beat 
high, as the names of Kossuth and his brave Magyar compatriots 
were borne on every breeze, as freedom’s forlorn hope, among the 
mountain fastnesses of Hungary, and those hearts are now thrill- 
ing with emotions of compassion and regret, as they remember the 
illustrious exiles at Widdin, destitute of the necessaries of life, and 
dependent on Moslem faith and generosity, for protection from the 
threatened vengeance of Austria and Prussia. That they may 
find in our own favored land, not only an asylum from oppression, 
but that higher and nobler liberty wherewith Christ makes his 
people free, is our fervent prayer, while we wait in hope, for the 
day of political regeneration to dawn on their noble but benighted 
countrymen in distant Hungary. 

From the crimsoned battle fields, devastated plains, and gilded 
corruption of the Old World, we turn to our own beloved country 
with emotions of gratitude, which language is inadequate to 
express. While War and Famine, with their innumerable train 
of evils, have ravaged some of the fairest portions of Europe, peace 
and plenty have blessed our borders, and through all our widely 
extended territories, industry and abundance make even the wil- 
derness to blossom as the rose. The wing of the destroying angel 
has indeed, for a season, overshadowed our land, filling it with 
mourning and gloom, while the dread Pestilence was in our midst, 
doing its work alike at noonday and at midnight—in the crowded 
city, and on the solitary plains of Texas and New Mexico. The 
past has been, emphatically, a year of death. Never before in a 
few brief months, has the king of terrors reaped so rich a harvest 
—never before numbered among his victims so many illustrious 
names. Where is the heart that has not been made to bleed by 
the sudden disruption of some fond tie—the loss of a beloved and 
venerated parent, a cherished brother or sister, or a companion or 
child dearer than life itself? Alas! the footprints of the destroyer 
are visible on every side. Many a vacant seat at the festal board, 
tells a sad tale of bereavement and desolation—many an aching 
heart turns away from the festivities of this joyous season, with a 
feeling of utter loneliness, which nothing earthly can remove or 
alleviate. Some who were with us on the last New Year, shedding 
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over our path the sunlight of their example and their love, have 
gone up higher, and are now treading those glorious courts where 
the changes and sorrows of earth are known no more. They 
have done with days, and months, and years, for the Lord God is 
their sun, and the Lamb, the light of their heavenly habitation. 
A few more revolving seasons, a few more rising and setting suns, 
and we too, if our hearts are right with God, shall join them in 
that better land, never again to feel the sharp pang of separation, 
never again to know sickness, or sorrow, or death. 


Where are the loved and lost? Those whom we call 
Mistakingly, the dead? Ah, know we not, 

That life is theirs, a higher, nobler life, 

Than aught we dream of in this vale of tears ? 

We wander darkling, burdened with the load 

That chains us down to earth; and as we groan, 
Aweary of the ceaseless toil and strife, 

We think of those who wait for us above, 

And joy that they are free. 


* * * * * * * 


To our numerous readers throughout the land—those who have 
accompanied us thus far in our pleasant labors—to each and all, 
we say from the heart—In the best and truest sense of the words, 
we wish you “a happy New Year.” And that it may indeed 
prove such, let it be remembered by every one of us, that time 
improved in the service of God, and for the benefit of our fellow 
creatures, is time enjoyed, and that only in proportion as we are 
useful to others, can we be truly happy. The record of every 
little moment, of every deed, word and thought which mark its 
flight, is traced by unseen hands on the scrolls of eternity ; let us 
make it our care that the story be such, as we can meet with 
pleasure before the assembled universe. ‘Then we may look with 
calmness on the rapid flight of time, when each revolving year 
but lessons the space that divides us from our Father’s-house and 
that glorious company of the redeemed with whom we hope to 
dwell and rejoice forever. 


“To the saints, while here below, 
With new years, new mercies come, 

But the happiest year they know 

Is the last, that leads them home.” 














HYMN. 


BY CAROLINE MAY. 


“ WHOSO OFFERETH PRAISE GLORIFIETH GoD.”—Ps, 1. 23, 


Ox! my God, how excellent, 

Of what vast and full extent, 

Is thy mercy and thy love ; 

Higher than the heavens above, 
Deeper than th’ unfathomed sea, 
Boundless as immensity ! 

Oh! the height, and depth, and length, 
Of thy sinner-saving strength! 


I would praise thee evermore ; 
For Thy mercy runneth o’er 
Every moment of my life, 
Though I am in constant strife 
With some peace-destroying sin, 
Born, and bred, and grown within: 
Yet Thou dost withhold thy wrath, 
Yet with love dost crown my path. 


I would praise Thee evermore, 

In the early morn, before 

Busy, tempting day begins, 

With its pleasures, cares, and sins; 
In the evening, when I see 

How Thy love has guarded me, 
Praying that Thou still wilt keep 
Watch above me, while I sleep. 


I would praise Thee evermore ; 
But, alas! what feeble store 

Of cold words, and accents faint,— 
Fitter to express complaint— 

Lies within this heart of mine. 
Kindle it with fire divine, 

Stir my soul, that I may sing 
Worthy praise to Thee my King! 


I would praise Thee evermore ; 

But until I reach the shore 

On the other side of Time, 

(Happy, holy, heavenly clime,) 

I can never praise Thee right. 

There, how full, and pure, and bright, 
Will the joy of praising be, 

Through a long eternity ! 











RECOLLECTIONS OF A LAWYER. 
BY REY. CLEMENT E. BABB. 


“AND so you were once a pettifogger, Jones! Well, I don’t 
wonder that a man of your taste and honesty soon abandoned the 
profession !” 

“Tt is fashionable to abuse lawyers,” answered my friend, “ and 
they do have to see many of the darker shades of human nature, 
but they need not grow dark themselves, nor cold and unfeeling ; 
nay, they have many opportunities of doing deeds, which even 
Howard could have rejoiced in. One scene occurs to me now. I 
shall never forget it! I had recently gone to the new and beauti- 
ful village of H——, in the State of Michigan. My shingle was 
on the door of a little wooden building, that stood in the midst of 
a clump of forest trees, and yet it was on the public square, and 
but a few rods from the court house. There was a natural grove 
between me and the tavern across the street where I boarded.— 
Our county had just been agitated by the fierce contest of 1844. 
The party to which I belonged had triumphed, and a young man, 
who was a warm personal friend, had been elected treasurer. I 
call him a young man, for he was so in all his feelings—though 
five years married—the father of two beautiful boys and an infant 
daughter. During this contest there came into our village a burly 
brawling man, named Johnson. He was by trade a tanner, but 
had a great fondness for politics, professed the right sort of princi- 
ples, and having a good deal of brass with some wit, he was active 
and rather efficient in electioneering. He ingratiated himself 
especially with my friend Williams, the candidate for treasurer.— 
One day during the canvass, Johnson went to Williams in great 
distress. He had just heard of the loss of all his stock and tools 
by a storm on Lake Erie. He was daily expecting them, he said, 
and anxious to go to work, but now they were gone, and he knew 
not what todo. Williams sympathized with and encouraged him, 
and so that interview ended. But a few days after, Johnson called 
again in high spirits. There was a tinner in an adjoining village, 
who wanted to sell off his entire stock, and. would let his tools go 
on a credit of six months. ‘They amount, said Johnson, ‘ to only 
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one hundred dollars, and I can earn enough in the six months to 
pay for them.’ Williams told him he was glad of the opportunity, 
and advised him by all means to take the tools. Johnson said he 
had concluded to do so, and had made a bargain for them, and 
given his note, but the man wanted an endorser. ‘ Of course, he 
continued, ‘it is a mere matter of form, for the tools will be here, 
and good for the debt if I don’t pay the money.’ 

“Williams placed his name upon the note. Johnson com- 
menced business. He soon manifested a remarkable passion for 
running in debt. He sold a great deal of ware for cash, and yet, 
he never had any money, and never paid in any thing but tin. If 
he wanted a quarter of tea, or a paper of pins, you must trust him, 
or take tin cups or dippers at cost. This propensity became a 
standing joke in the village. ‘If you deal with Johnson you must 
take it in tin.’ A few suspected the game that was being played, 
and one Saturday afternoon I had a hint from a neighbor, that if 
Johnson owed me any thing I had better go at once and get my 
tin! He had been busy nearly all night packing up. I looked 
over my fee book, and found a small charge for services. I went 
over to the shop. Several had been before me. There was an 
old watering-pot left, with two or three melancholy looking pans. 
I took them of course, and stowed them in my closet, dreaming of 
matrimony, milk houses, and flower beds. My friend Williams 
was lying at this time dangerously ill. He had the consumption, 
and died within the year. I knew nothing of his having endorsed 
Johnson’s note. But I had just seated myself to rest from the 
exertion of bringing home my tin ware, and dreaming what I 
should do with it, when word came that Williams wished to see 
me immediately. I went at once to his house. As I turned the 
corner, I saw Johnson leaving the door. Williams was lying on 
the bed in a state of high and dangerous excitement. His emo- 
tions were intense, but he spake gaspingly and with great effort. 
His wife told me the story of the endorsement —that the note was 
nearly due—that her husband hearing of Johnson’s intended de- 
parture, had sent for him to get him to provide for the payment of 
the note—but that he had refused, saying that he had nothing to 
give but his word—that that was good enough—that when he 
arrived at Auburn he would send back the money, &c. ‘ Yes,’ 
cried Williams, ‘and I told him that I was dying, and was poor. 
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I pointed him to my wife and my babes. I asked him what they 
would do for bread when [ was in the ground—my pittance was 
sacrificed to pay other men’s debts; and he looked coldly on my 
pale, and their tearful faces. He said he was a man of honor, 
a man of his word, and that I need not make such a fuss. I beg- 
ged him to wait until I sent for you, but he would not; he went 
away rudely from a scene that should have melted a stone! And 
now tell me, said the sick man, ‘what shallI do? You know 
how little I have to leave to those I love. You see how dependent 
they are. Every hundred dollars is important. If I was well and 
able to work, even with the axe and the spade, I could bear it; 
but to be cheated and robbed on my dying bed, is too much. Do 
something for me, ifyou can. See Johnson, and try once more. 
It is possible that you may succeed.’ I assured my poor friend 
that no pains should be spared. I tried to soothe and encourage 
him, though I had little hope myself. A man that could go un- 
moved from such a spot, was no very promising subject. The 
note was not due: I could not get an attachment upon either his 
goods or his person. I thought the matter over as I returned down 
street, and decided on my line of conduct. It was some time be- 
fore I found Johnson. He evidently did not wish to be seen. I 
enquired at his shop and his house in vain. Just at dusk a man 
stole through the grove, whose form and walk seemed familiar. I 
hastened to accost him. It was Johnson. I told him that I wanted 
to see him very much on some important and confidential business, 
and asked him to go over to his shop, which was then shut, and 
talk about it. He pleaded haste, hunger, every thing ; but I per- 
severed. At length his curiosity seemed to be excited, and he 
turned to gowith me. He unlocked the door, and while he lighted 
a candle, I turned the key and put it in my pocket. There we 
were shut up together ; he a powerful man, six feet high, and I 
but a delicate student of five feet six. 1 sat down on a box with 
him before me. I told him of Williams’ kindness and nobility of 
heart, of his sufferings, his poverty, and his fears for his family. I 
talked to him about that young and weeping wife- -those two fair- 
haired fatherless boys, and that infant born only in time to see its 
parent buried. If I ever talked eloquently it was that night, for 
my heart was full. But Johnson listened without the slightest 
emotion. I then changed my tack. I told him that I had come 
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there for the tools which he bought with that note. I must take 
them since he had no other security for Williams. The villain 
laughed in my face. He told me they were all nailed up in the 
boxes before me, and marked for shipment ; that they were mixed 
with his other property, and that it would take all night to sort 
them out. ‘No matter,’ said I, ‘I am willing to stay all night if 
necessary ; and besides, I have locked the door, the key is in my 
pocket, and I don’t mean to open it until I have those tools!’ The 
fellow looked at me with astonishment. I had locked myself up 
with him to bully him into giving up a hundred dollars worth of 
property! The very absurdity of the thing seemed to conquer 
him. I handed him a mallet and chisel, and he began at once to 
open the boxes. I never felt so strangely in my life. It seemed 
as if that man had become achild at my feet; and yet I knew 
not the spell by which I controlled him. He probably thought it 
best to seem to submit and watch for some chance of escape, but 
my plan was better laid than he thought. I selected one of the 
boxes, and told him to put the articles which the note was given 
for in that, while I stood by and checked them on the bill of sale. 
I hardly knew the name of a single tool, and he might have 
cheated me by putting less valuable things than the bill designa- 
ted ; but he was playing a deeper game, or else thought I knew 
more about the tools than I really did. However that may be, he 
selected the proper articles without a single exception. It was a 
long tedious business! Three hours we toiled over those tools, he 
grumbling and yet obeying all the time! And at nearly eleven 
o'clock the division was made. My things were in a huge box by 
themselves. The crisis approached! I stepped to the, door and 
unlocked it. We went out together. Ithen locked the door. He 
held out his hand for the key. Said I, ‘'To-morrow is Sunday— 
you won’t need it then; and I will get out this box early on Mon- 
day morning! ‘No, said Johnson, ‘the cars start at six. I must 
be here before five, or I shall not get my goods on. I must have 
the key. I will leave this box of course. Do you think I have 
been sorting out these tools all night for nothing? If I had in- 
tended to take them with me, I would have left them packed as 
they were!’ ‘ Well, said I, ‘that is true; but I may want to re- 
move my box to-night. See, here is a plank loose in the platform,’ 
and I raised it as [ spoke, ‘I will lay the key under it, and then 
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either of us can get it.’ He assented as we both walked away. 
I caught a gleam of his eyes by the moonlight. I read his soul. 
As soon as I had gone to hunt for help to remove the box, which 
must have weighed six hundred pounds, he meant to steal 
back and get the key. He walked slowly down the grove as 
if going home. I walked up street, and as I approached the 
corner, whistled a familiar tune. The moment I did so, the 
squeaking of a wheelbarrow grated hashly on the air, and my 
faithful man George, true as steel, though his face was dark, came 
out from his long watch of three hours, and trundled his democratic 
dray down to the tin shop door. I took the key from under the 
platform, and opened the door. We dragged the box upon the 
barrow, no easy task! and started for my office. And what did 
Johnson do? you ask. He started at the creaking of that wheel- 
barrow as if he heard the arch-angel’s trump. He turned about 
and watched us; but what could he do? ‘To interfere then 
would have been useless. He saw that he was out-generaled— 
that the biter was bit, and he went home grinding his teeth and 
cursing his folly. Inever saw him afterward. 

“T placed the box under my table, and went up to tell Williams 
of my success. I need not describe the scene. Next week the 
man who had sold the tools, hearing of the circumstances, came 
and took them back and cancelled the note. So the whole respon- 
sibility was taken from the shoulders of my friend. He died soon 
after. His end was peace, and to the God of the widow and the 
fatherless he committed his wife and babes! I received no fee in 
money for the labors of that Saturday evening ; but I had such 
reward as gold cannot give! All lawyers have such opportunities ; 
I trust many improve them, and that they do many deeds which 
gladden human hearts and make the angels smile. 


Indianapolis, Nov. 1849. 





TRUE poetry is not a mechanical art, but a life taking the form 
and measure it does because no others are natural to it. What 
there is comely in it is a mystery coming forth like the blossoms 
of a flower, and is the more beautiful the more nature there is in it. 








——— 











GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Ciry of Marble !—whose still mansions rise 
In pomp of sculpture, exquisitely rare, 
On thy lone brow, a mournful mystery lies, 
For to thy marts no hasting feet repair, 
No curling smoke ascends in volumes fair, 
Nor cry of warning time, the clock repeats,’ 
No chime of Sabbath bell convokes to prayer,— 
I see no children praying in thy streets, 
Nor hear the sounds of toil amid thy green retreats. 


Rich, mantling vines around thy columns twine, 
Young buds unfold, the dewy skies to bless,— 
But no fresh wreaths thine inmates wake to bind, 
Prune no wild spray, nor pleasant garden dress, 
From no salubrious plant the essence press ; 
Bright, golden sunsets thro’ embowering trees 
Tremble and flush, but they no praise express,— 
No casement left to catch the balmy breeze, 
For every change of earth, hath lost the power to please. 


A ceaseless tide of emigration flows 
Through thy free gates,—for thou forbiddest nune 
Upon thy curtain’d couches to repose 
And lease thy narrow tenements of stone ; 
It matters not, where first the sunbeam shone 
Upon their cradle,—’neath the foliage free 
Where dark palmettos fleck the torrid zone, 
Or mid the icebergs of the Arctic sea,— 
Thou dost no passport claim,—all are at home with thee. 


One pledge alone they give,—before their name 
Is with thy peaceful denizens enrolled,— 

The vow of silence, thou from each dost claim, 
More strict and stern than Spartan’s rule of old, 
Bidding no secrets of thy realm be told, 

Nor lightest whisper from its precincts spread, 
Sealing each whitened lip with signet cold 

To stamp the oath of fealty, ere they tread 

Thy never-echoing halls—Oh city of the dead! 





* Reprinted from “ Graham’s Magazine”’ by special request. 
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Mid haunts like these, fond memories find their home, 
For sweet it was to me, in childhood’s hours, 
*Neath every village church-yard’s shade to roam, 
Where humblest mounds were decked with grassy flowers, 
And I have roamed where dear Mount Auburn towers, 
Where Laurel Hill a cordial welcome gave 
To the rich tracery of its hallowed bowers, 
Or where, by quiet Lehigh’s crystal wave, 
The meek Moravian smooths his turfembroiderea grave ;— 


Where, too, in Scotia, o’er the “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
—The Clyde’s Necropolis uprears its head, 

Or that old abbey’s sacred turrets rise 

Whose crypts embalm proud Albion’s noblest dead,— 

And where, by leafy canopy o’erspread 

The lyre of Gray its pensive descant made,— 
And where, beside the dancing city’s tread 

Famed Pere La Chaise all gorgeously displayed 

[ts meretricious robes with chaplets overlaid ;— 


But thou, Oh Greenwood! sweetest art to me, 
Enriched with tints of ocean, earth and sky,— 
Solemn and sweet,—to meditation free, 
Even as a mother, who with pleading eye 
Implores His love who for her babes did die,— 
Thou, with thy many children at thy breast 
Dost look to Him, with tombstone prayer and sigh, 
To bless the lowly pillow of their rest, 
And shield them, when the grave casts forth its mouldering guest. 


Calm, holy shades !—we turn to you for health,— 
Sickness is with the living,—woe and pain,— 
And dire diseases, thronging on by stealth,— 
From the worn heart its last red drop to drain, 
Or smite with lightning shaft the reeling brain, 
Till weary man, by countless ills distrest 
Doth find the healer’s vaunted armor vain, 
And with the spear-point ever at his breast 
Is fain to hide with you, and taste the boon of rest. 


Sorrow is with the living. Youth doth fade, 
And Joy unclasp its tendril green,—to die,-~- 
The mocking tares our harvest-hopes invade, 
On wrecking blasts our garnered treasures fly, 
Our idols shame our blind idolatry, 
Unkindness gnaws the bosom’s secret core,— 
Even trusted friendship turns a chilling eye, 
When stricken hearts its sympathies implore,— 
Oh! take us to your arms, that we may weep no more. 








HOUSEHOLD SKETCHES.—No. IV. 


BY MRS. MARY GRAHAM. 
HAVNT THE CHANGE. 


Ir was house cleaning time, and I had an old colored woman 
at work scrubbing and cleaning paint. 

“ Polly is going,” said one of my domestics, as the twilight be- 
gan to fall. 

“Very well. ‘Tell her that I shall want her to-morrow.” 

“T think she would like to have her money for to-day’s work,” 
said the girl. 

I took out my purse, and found that I had nothing in it less 
than a three dollar bill. 

“ How much does she have a day ?” 

* Six shillings.” 

“T hav’nt the change this evening. ‘Tell her that I'll pay her 
for both days to-morrow.” 

The girl left the room, and I thought no more of Polly for an 
hour. ‘Tea time had come and passed, when one of my domestics, 
who was rather communicative in her habits, said to me— 

“JT don’t think old Polly liked your not paying her this evening.” 

“She must be very unreasonable then,” said I, without reflec- 
tion. “I sent her word that I had no change. How did she ex- 
pect that I could pay her ?” 

* Some people are queer, you know,” remarked the girl who had 
made the communication, more for the pleasure of telling it than 
any thing else. 

I kept thinking over what the girl had said, until other sugges- 
tions came into my mind. 

“T wish I had sent and got a bill changed,” said I, as the idea 
that Polly might be really in want of the money intruded itself.— 
“Jt would have been very little trouble.” 

This was the beginning of a new train of reflections, which did 
not make me very happy. ‘To avoid a little trouble, | had sent 
the poor old woman away, after a hard day’s work, without her 
money. ‘That she stood in need of it was evident from the fact 
that she had asked for it. 
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“How very thoughtless in me,” said I, as I dwelt longer and 
longer on the subject. 

“What’s the matter?’ enquired my husband, seeing me look 
serious. 

“ Nothing to be very much troubled at,” I replied. 

“ Yet you are troubled.” 

“Tam; and I cannot help it. You will, perhaps, smile at me, 
but small causes sometimes produce much pain. Old Polly has 
been at work all day, scrubbing and cleaning. When night came, 
she asked for her wages, and I, instead of taking the trouble to get 
the money for her, sent her word that I had’nt the change. There 
was nothing less than a three dollar bill in my purse. I did’nt re- 
flect that a poor old woman who has to go out to daily work must 
need her money as soon as it is earned. I’m very sorry.” 

My husband did not reply for some time. My words appeared 
to have made considerable impression on his mind. 

“Do you know where Polly lives ?” he enquired at length. 

“No; but I will ask the girl.” And immediately ringing the 
bell, I made enquiries as to where Polly lived ; but no one in the 
house knew. 

“Tt can’t be helped now,” said my husband, in a tone of regret. 
“ But, I would be more thoughtful in future. The poor always 
have need of their money. Their daily labor rarely does more 
than supply their daily wants. I can never forget a circumstance 
that occurred when I was a boy. My mother was left a widow 
when I was but nine years old—and she was poor. It was by the 
labor of her hands that she obtained shelter and food for herself 
and three little ones. 

“ Once, | remember the occurrence as if it had taken place yes- 
terday, we were out of money and food. At breakfast time our 
last morsei was eaten, and we went through the long day without 
a mouthful of bread. We all grew very hungry by night; but 
our mother encouraged us to be patient a little and a little while 
longer, until she finished a garment she was making, when she 
would take that and some other work home to a lady, who would 
pay her for the work. Then, she said, we should have a nice 
supper. At last the work was finished, and I went with my mother 
to help carry it home, for she was weak and sickly, and even a light 
burden fatigued her. The lady for whom she had made the gar- 
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ments was in good circumstances, and had no want unmet that 
money could supply. When we came into her presence, she took 
the work, and after glancing at it carelessly, said— 

“¢ Tt will do very well.’ 

“My mother lingered; perceiving which the lady said, a little 
rudely— 

“¢ You want your money, I suppose. How much does the work 
come to ? , 

“Two dollars, replied my mother. The lady took out her 
purse ; and, after looking through a small parcel of bills, said— 

“*T hav’nt the change this evening. Call over any time and you 
shall have it.’ 

“ And without giving my mother time more earnestly to urge 
her request, turned from us and left the room. 

“JT shall never forget the night that followed. My mother’s 
feelings were sensitive and independent. She could not make 
known her want. An hour after our return home, she sat weep- 
ing with her children around her, when a neighbor came in, and 
learning our situation, supplied the present need.” 

This relation did not make me feel any the more comfortable. 
Anxiously I awaited, on the next morning, the arrival of Polly. 
As soon as she came I sent for her, and, handing her the money 
she had earned on the day before, said— 

“Ym sorry I had’nt the change for you last night, Polly. I 
hope you did’nt want it very badly.” 

Polly hesitated a little, and then replied— 

“ Well, ma’am, I did want it very much, or I would’nt have 
asked for it. My poor daughter Hetty is sick, and I wanted to get 
her something nice to eat.” 

“Tm very sorry,” said I, with sincere regret. “How is Hetty 
this morning ?” 

“ She is’nt so well, ma’am. I feel very bad about her.” 

“ Come up to me in half an hour, Polly,” said I. 

The old woman went down stairs. When she appearcd again, 
according to my desire, I had a basket for her, in which were some 
wine, sugar, fruit, and various little matters that I thought her 
daughter would relish, and told her to go at once and take them 
to the sick girl. Her expressions of gratitude touched my feelings 
deeply. Never, since, have I omitted, under any pretence, to pay 
the poor their wages as soon as earned. 











OUTWARD BOUND. 


BY MRS. & T. MARTYN, 
SEE ENGRAVING. 


“The sailor sighs, as sinks his native shore; 
As all its lessening turrets bluely fade ; 
He climbs the mast to feast his eyes once more, 
And busy fancy fondly lends her aid. 
True as the needle, homeward points his heart 
Through all the horrors of the stormy main ; 
This, the last wish that will with life depart, 
To see the smile of those he loves again.” ROGERS. 


Biessinas on the good ship, as with her white sails all set, and 
her tall spars bending gracefully to the breeze, she glides through 
the water like a bird, freighted with the thousand fond wishes and 
ardent hopes of those who are gazing upon her from the swiftly 
receding shore, as she hastens away. And blessings on her gal- 
lant crew, whose fortunes are linked with hers, for weal or woe, to 
whom she is a living thing—the object of pride and affection un- 
bounded, their home in life, and too often the instrument of death. 
Hastily they climb the rigging, and from the shrouds, take a last 
look at the land they love, while their manly bosoms heave, and 
the big tear moistens the eye, as they think of the distance that 
must soon separate them from the dear ones they are leaving be- 
hind. Let it never be thought, that because the sailor, when on 
shore, is free, and reckless, and joyous, full of fun and frolic, with 
a heart and hand open as the day, that his emotions are less 
enduring, or his heart less warm, than those of the more sedate 
landsman. ‘Those who have formed this estimate of his character, 
or who regard him as beyond the reach of moral influences, know 
little of the heart of the sailor. If there is on earth a class of men, 
from whom more than from any other, we may expect a rich 
return for christian kindness and effort, these are the men. ‘The 
life they lead—their isolation from the comforts of home—their 
familiarity with danger, and the sublime scenes with which they 
are constantly surrounded—these things tend to form a character 
peculiarly noble, generous, and unselfish, and it is owing greatly 
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to the unfortunate circumstances in which they are placed when 
on shere, that as a body of men, they have acquired a reputation 
far different from this. Ardent and unsuspecting, intoxicated with 
jey at finding themselves once more on land, and with pockets and 
hearts alike overflowing, they become the immediate prey of a set 
of barpies known by the expressive name of landsharks, wretches 
more to be dreaded by the poor sailor, than those monsters of the 
deep, who can only destroy the body, but have no power to touch 
the soul. With a systematic cruelty,at which fiends might blush, 
these men take advantage of the confidence of the seaman, to 
plunge him into every species of dissipation, until his money is ex- 
hausted, and then, having fleeced their victim, they coolly turn 
him adrift, to seek again the means of gratifying their remorseless 
thirst for gold. 

Such was long the state of things, but thanks to the God of the 
ocean, and to those noble men who were his instruments of mercy, 
a better day has dawned at length. In the Sailors’ Homes, erected 
in our principal cities, he finds what he so much needs—a pleasant 
home and kind friends, social, literary, and religious privileges 
calculated to restore the self-respect of which long injustice had 
deprived him, and the means of investing his hardly earned wages 
so as to render them productive for the benefit of those he loves. 
Nor is this all. Wherever the Bethel flag is floating, there isa 
spiritual home where the wanderer from virtue and peace, may 
learn the way to his F'ather’s house, and be found clothed, and in 
his right mind, sitting at the feet of Jesus. Many a fond mother, 
as she thinks of her absent sailor boy, is thanking God for the 
seaman’s chaplain, the Bethel flag, and the Sailors’ Home, those 
stars of hope shining amid the darkness and dangers of his perilous 
way. Many a wife, to whom these instrumentalities have restored 
a husband, and to her children a father, invokes Heaven's choicest 
blessings on that noble charity, which like the Saviour of sinners, 
seeks out the lost and perishing, and leads them back to happiness 
and God. Surely there is enough of danger and discomfort in the 
life of the sailor, without the added peril of moral shipwreck, the 
moment his foot touches shore. Surely, the men to whose self- 
sacrificing diligence and skill, we are indebted for a large pro- 
portion of the luxuries and comforts of life, are entitled to all the 
benefit which earnest and well directed philanthropy can bestow 
upon them in return. 
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Must not many of us, as we listen to the oft-repeated tales of 
suffering and death, with which our shipping intelligence abounds, 
say from the heart—‘ We are verily guilty concerning our brother,’ 
in having left him to so great a degree out of the pale of our sym- 
pathies and efforts? How often do we sit by our own comfortable 
firesides, and listen to the howling of the wintry tempest, as it 
comes in fitful gusts, beating against the casement, rejoicing in our 
own security, with hardly a thought of those who are exposed to 
its fury on the foaming sea, far from all human succor; with only 
a few frail planks between them and the black abyss of waters 
that yawns to receive them. Not thus calmly would our pulses 
beat, if one of our immediate circle, a son, a brother, a husband, or 
a father, were among those who go down to the sea in ships, who 
do business on the mighty waters. With what agonizing interest, 
what yearning affection, would imagination follow that devoted 
vessel, as amid the darkness of night, and the raging of the storm, 
she is driven at the mercy of the winds and waves—her masts 
creaking, and her strained timbers groaning, at every wild plunge 
between the mountain waves that threaten to engulf her. And 
then, the days and nights of torturing suspense, until at length, 
apprehension becomes certainty, and the desolate home from which 
its head and stay is gone forever, is filled with gloom and anguish 
which no language can adequately portray. Ah no—we have not 
felt enough for the gallant sailor, or for those dependent ones who 
are so often left by his untimely death, to poverty and sorrow.— 
From the time that the little fishing bark of the disciples, was 
tossed upon the Sea of Galilee, to the present day, the life of sea- 
men has been one of peril and adventure, and though we cannot, 
like Jesus of Nazareth, calm the raging of the tempest, or say to 
the turbulent waves—* peace, be still”-—we may contribute accord- 
ing to our ability, to the social and moral elevation of this interest- 
ing class of men, or by our sympathy and aid, dry the tears of the 
widow and orphans of the mariner, in their utter desolation. Thus 
shall we find that the exercise of love, like that of mercy— 


—-——"“ Is twice bless’d, 
It blesseth him who gives, and him who takes,” 


but far most the former, since he who cannot err has left it on re- 
cord, “ that it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 





TAKING A PARTNER. 


BY DAVID M. STONE. 
“A gossip’s tongue is a cornucopia of mischief.” 


“ Way, Rose, what is the matter? what has happened ?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sargent, as her daughter tottered into the parlor, 
(from whence she had issued but a half hour before to pay a num- 
ber of morning calls,) and threw herself half fainting upon a sofa. 

“T have come home with a bad head-ache,” replied the beautiful 
girl, with difficulty preventing her sobs from being audible, “I feel 
giddy and sick.” 

“ Nay, but I am sure something has happened to distress you,” 
said the fond mother, removing her daughter’s hat and shawl, and 
drawing her gently to her bosom—“ You are not subject to such 
sudden attacks, and besides are too brave to cry for mere bodily 
pain. What has disturbed you so ?” 

Rose made no reply, but hid her burning cheeks with her hands 
which were already wet with streaming tears, and sobbed away 
in silence. Her grief, whatever its cause, was too deep for words, 
and all the endearing caresses of strong maternal affection were 
vain to soothe the anguish of her spirit. As soon as she could re- 
cover sufficient strength, she turned her tearful face to her mother’s 
lips, and then hastily retreated to her own room, where we will 
leave her to the sanctity of her grief, while we briefly explain the 
cause of it. 

Mrs. Sargent was a widow, and Rose was her only child. They 
were not rich, but Mrs. Sargent had been left in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and no expense had been spared in their daughter’s 
education. That she was proud of that daughter, the fond mother 
did not attempt to conceal, and never had pride a better reason. 

Although intellectually accomplished, Rose was free from the 
least taint of pedantry, and her manners had a charm which won 
the hearts of young and old. Without beiag gay or boisterous, 
she was winsome—a good old Saxon epithet our lexicographers 
have pronounced obsolete, without at all supplying its place, and 
no other word expresses her character so well. 
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“Tt was not mirth, for mirth she was too still, 
It was not wit, wit leaves the heart more chill ; 
But that continuous sweetness, which with ease 
Pleases all round it, from the wish to please.” 


She had none of those sickly sentimental airs, so commonly affect- 
ed by languishing belles. Her heart was honest, her affections 
sincere, and her mind had ever a healthful tone. 

And the casket was worthy of such a gem. She was rather 
under the medium size, but delicately formed, and as graceful as 
a young fawn. Her dark brown hair hung in natural ringlets 
upon a neck—not of snow, but of pure healthy, fleshly white. Her 
eyes were deep blue—as if of heaven’s own coloring; her nose 
aquiline, with a thin curving nostril, that might have been thought 
to indicate hauteur, but for the modest sweetness of the beautifully 
rounded cheeks, whose outlines melted away into the full neck 
with a graceful bend, no painter’s hand could have perfectly copied. 
But her mouth was the crowning beauty of her fair face. Memory, 
in searching for a simile to describe it, suggests the following lines 
which must have been written of just such lips as those of my 
heroine— 


“ Her lips were red, and one was thin— 
Compared with that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly !” 


Add to all this, a demeanor which seemed totally unconscious of 
self, and you have Rose Sargent in her nineteenth year. She 
would have been a belle, but for the comparatively retired life 
which she led, and the disinclination which she had always felt to 
joining large mixed assemblies. She better loved the cheerful 
social circle, than the dazzling ball-room, and the loving gaze of 
tried friends, than the rude stare of admiring gallants. Yet this 


rose was not 
“born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 





Edward Burton had found it thus in full bloom, and fallen in 
love at first sight. It was impossible, after being an hour in her 
company, to mistake her for any common place flower: and as 
Ned Burton (as we always called him) was a young merchant 
engaged in a growing business, his only doubt was as to his success 
in winning her. 
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But he need not have cherished a doubt. Although he was not 
what is commonly called handsome, he had a pleasing counte- 
nance, a manly form, and a finely cultivated mind; and his love 
for the fair flower was straight forward and sincere. What more 

‘ could be required to success in winning an unoccupied heart ? 

Nearer and closer did this intimacy become, and the bonds were 
multiplying about them. Each saw in each, new and delicate 
traits of character constantly developing as heart opened to heart ; 
the mother saw and approved ; even that mighty bugbear, public 
opinion, was content, and for once ‘the course of true love’ seemed 
to belie the proverb. 

A short half hour before we introduced her to the reader—happy 
in a multitude of pleasant memories, happy in the blessed present, 
and thrice happy in the sweet promises of the future, which hope 
had colored with a fairy hand—she had gone forth in all her glow- 
ing beauty, (and ske was beautiful, dear reader, our pen, to say 
the least, has done her no more than justice !) like a vision of love- 

| liness to gladden the faces of a few dear friends, to whom her pre- 
sence was ever like a gleam of sunshine. What has brought her 
| back so sad—nay, more than sad—so thoroughly wretched, as we 
saw her just now, when she leaned so wearily against her mother’s 
| sympathizing heart? Alas! her bright dreams of the future— 
those angel hopes that had made her countenance so radiant—had 
all been crushed and swept away. ‘The joys which the present 
had multiplied around her, were suddenly tasteless. And even the A 
past, which she once thought nothing could blot out or change, 
now brought its haunting memories only to embitter the cruel 
thoughts of the present. How quickly may a single cloud darken 
the brightest day ! . 
And all this anguish had been caused by a few short words she 
had heard while calling on the Parkers. Mr. Parker was a con- 
veyancer, and a gentleman of his acquaintance had called on him 
that morning to draw up a marriage settlement for his daughter. 
In the course of conversation, the gentleman said—“ By the way, 
our young friend Ned Burton is about taking a partner.” 

“A business partner ?” asked Mr. Parker. His friend who un- 
derstood the difference between “a business partner” and “a part- 
ner in business,” replied 

“ No, a special partner.” 
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“ Money ?” asked the conveyancer in his usually sententious way. 

“ Yes, a cool twenty thousand !” 

“T wish him joy, I am sure,” said Parker, who knew the young 
man slightly, “the money will be quite a help to him.” 

“Yes, and the connexion will help him still more than the 
money.” 

“Tt is a good family, then ?” 

“Yes, old Joshua Baker; you know there is none better in the 
city.” 

The gentleman soon after took his leave, and Mr. Parker on 
joining his family related the circumstances to them. Our sweet 
Rose coming in an hour later, found the daughter, Miss Matilda 
Parker, alone, who without knowing the full weight of interest it 
would have to her visiter, immediately began upon the news. 

“ You know Edward Burton, do you not?” (the last clause was 
emphasized half maliciously.) Rose nodded assent, while the 
color deepened on her cheek. 

“ Well, he is going to marry a daughter of Joshua Baker.” 

“ Indeed !” said Rose, while her face wore an evident expression 
of incredulity“ and how did you hear of it ?” 

“ Papa told me this morning.” 

“] think there must be some mistake about it,” said Rose more 
slowly, while her lips quivered and a strange moisture dimmed 
the azure of her eye. 

“There can’t be any mistake,” replied Matilda, who was very 
positive in her way, and had confounded the intelligence of the 
morning, with the business upon which her father’s friend had 
called. Father drew up the marriage settlements this morning, 
and the bride is to have twenty thousand dollars dowry.” 

This was too positive and direct for question, and poor Rose 
drooped like a flower upon a broken stem. How she got out of 
the house she could not tell. There was a dimness in her eye, 
and a faintness at her heart, yet as long as other eyes were upon 
her, she had tried to hide her emotion. But now that she was 
safely locked in her own room, she could weep unrestrained, and 
question her own heart as to the integrity of the image she had 
cherished there. She had never for one moment doubted the honor 
or sincerity of him who had won her guileless heart. Could there 
be, she asked herself, so much baseness, under so fair an exterior ? 











‘What if she had all along mistaken the nature of his attentions, 
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True, he had never declared his love, but had he not showed it in 
a thousand tender ways, too tender to be mistaken? Had she 
offended him? Was this a sudden whim, or had he long pre- 
meditated it, and been trifling the while with her heart? These 
questions only the more perplexed her, and turn which way she 
would, there seemed no ray of light or hope. Now that her sky 
was overcast, she had no longer any faith in the bright or beauti- 
ful of earth. 

She remembered now that Edward had told her at their last 
parting, that he should not be able to see her again for two or 
three days, as he had some business of importance to attend to, but 
little did she think that it concerned herself so nearly. 

Her mother went up to her room just before dinner, and found 
her lying upon the bed, her eyes swollen with weeping, and a look 
of anguish upon every feature : but not even to that tender mother 
could she confess the cause of her sorrow. She shrank from 
acknowledging that she had given her heart unasked to another. 





and misinterpreted the offices of friendship for the language of 
love? She had mingled but little with the world, and (thus she 
reasoned with her own heart} how could she tell that he had 
shown more regard for her society than that of a dozen others ? 
Her intimate friends had seemed to feel assured of their mutual 
attachment, but might not those friends have supposed that mutual 
vows had passed between them? At any rate, she resolved that 
the secret should die with her; she would never confess that the 
treasures of her affection had been bestowed upon one who could 
treat the gift so lightly. She would tear his image from the tem- 
ple where she had so sacredly enshrined it, though her heart were 
broken in the effort, but no human eye should witness the struggle 
which it cost her ! 

Her mother, finding that any allusion to the cause of her grief 
only added to its poignancy, forebore to distress her by pressing 
her inquiries until she should grow more tranquil, and thus she 
mourned on in secret. Never had Time, who had hitherto given 
her some precious memory for every rosy hour he had stolen from 
her, seemed to drive the heavy moments along so wearily. It was 
her first day of severe suffering, and it seemed as if the night would 
never come, and she fairly longed to hide herself in its deepening 
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shadows; and yet when it came she shuddered at its gloom—for 
it settled on her heart like a heavy pall! 

It was about eight o’clock when the bell rang at the street door, 
and Edward Burton was shown into the parlor. Her mother was 
in the dining room busy with her sewing, and the servant, not 
knowing that any thing unpleasant had occurred, went directly to 
Rose and announced him. 

Here was a sad trial for the sweet girl! At one time she had 
resolved never to see him again, and yet what excuse could she 
make for avoiding him that would not betray her secret? Now 
upon the impulse of the moment she resolved to see him, at least 
once more, and try if it would not strengthen her heart. She 
washed her streaming eyes, that continually overflowed like a 
never failing fountain, and hastily arranging her dress, descended 
to the parlor. She entered with a trembling step, and her face 
wore an unusual flush, yet strange to say he did not perceive it, 
and he trembled even more than herself. His voice faltered in 
greeting her—after which there was a silence of a few moments, 
during which he kept his eyes steadily fixed upon the carpet. At 
length he began. 

“ Miss—Miss Sargent—I have just concluded an important 
engagement—and I—I—have call—called—” he stammered on 
thus far, when taking advantage of a considerable pause in the 
sentence, she interrupted him— 

“J will save you the trouble, Mr. Burton,” said she, making the 
utmost exertion to assume an indiffetent tone, “of making any 
farther explanations. I have already heard of your engagement, 
and hope—” She could go no farther, for overcome by her feel- 
ings, she burst into tears and hastily left the room. 

Poor Burton was taken by surprise. He had evidently antici- 
pated a different conclusion to his interview, and he sat for a mo- 
ment motionless as if stunned by a sudden blow. 

Rose was hastening to her chamber, when her mother in leaving 
the dining room encountered her on the stairs. The poor girl tried 
to hide her emotion by covering her burning cheek with her hands, 
but the pearly drops would not thus be checked, and as her mo- 
ther drew her gently to her breast, the convulsive heavings of her 
chest, showed that hers was no common sorrow. 

“ My darling Rose,” said the mother tenderly, as she turned 
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back and almost bore the trembling girl to a seat, “I must insist 
on your telling me what it is that distresses you so deeply.” 

“O mother, I cant help it,” replied the sufferer—“ for Edward is 
going to marry another, and I am so wretched !” 

“Who told you this ?” 

“ Amelia Parker told me of it first this morning, but he has just 
confessed it to me.” 

“ Nay, my child,” said Mrs. Sargent soothingly —“ I think there 
is some mistake here. I will see Mr. Burton myself.” 

Mrs. Sargent descended to the parlor with a hasty step, and a 
glow of unwonted meaning like a fever spot upon her cheek, but 
she found Mr. Burton as excited as herself. Before she could frame 
a question, he commenced, “ For pity’s sake, Mrs. Sargent, tell me 
what is the matter with Rose ?” , 

“Can you wonder at her excitement, Mr. Burton, when after 
your frequent visits here, you come in this cruel manner to taunt 
her with the announcement of your engagement ?” 

“Why, that is the very thing that surprises me,” he replied 
eagerly. “I have been hesitating to avow my attachment to your 
daughter, until my business was established on such a permanent 
footing as to leave no doubt of my ability to support her comfort- 
ably, in a situation suited to her tastes. I have just concluded an 
engagement with Mr. Joshua Baker, who as a special partner is 
to advance me a capital of twenty thousand dollars, which will 
place my success almost beyond a contingency. The moment my 
arrangements were completed, I came here to plead my cause with 
your daughter, when she left me most unaccountably” 

“Stop a moment,” said Mrs. Sargent—“I think this matter can 
be explained. -Rose heard this morning that your engagement 
was with the daughter, instead of the father, and of course thought 
you had been insincere with her.” 

“T never knew that he had a daughter,” replied Burton, vehe- 
mently—* I have been worshipping Rose since I first saw her. I 
entreat you, my dear madam,” he continued more gently—“let 
me at least see her, and tell her how cruelly she has mistaken me.” 

“TI think you will not find Rose implacable,” said Mrs. Sargent 
pleasantly, as with a cleared brow, she left the parlor upon her 
mission. 

A few minutes after, a fair form stole tremblingly into the room 
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in which the lover was waiting, and was soon leaning on his breast, 
smiling through her tears, like an April sun. 

Mr. Burton has now two partners, one a special parter, “accord- 
ing to the Act of Assembly, &c.,” and the other a sharer of his 
heart according to the divine right of love ! 





FRIENDSHIP. 


BY REV. A. B. CROCKER. 


Suoutp e’er misfortune’s cloud arise, 
And bid thee droop ’neath sunless skies ; 
Or like the chill autumnal dew, 
Blight thy soft cheek’s vermilion hue, 
And bidding fondest joys depart, 
Leave pale thy brow, and sad thy heart ; 
If there is aught can cheer thee then, 
And wake the pulse of life again, 

“Tis friendship’s wooing smile.” 


As down life’s silver stream you glide, 

Borne gaily on her flowing tide ; 

With rapture may you still inhale 

The music wafted by each gale, 

From pleasure’s song-inspiring grove, 

Whence echo choral notes of love; 

But there are joys more sweet and pure, 

Than pleasure’s notes can e’er ensure, 
In “ friendship’s wooing smile.” 


Dear friendship! may that magic word, 

E’er thrill within this heart a chord, 

Which vibrates to its touch as free 

As harp-strings yield their minstrelsy ; 

In adverse scenes, or prosperous hours, 

In lone retreats, or social bowers, 

May one tried friend be ever near, 

My joys to share—my gloom to cheer, 
With “ friendship’s wooing smile.” 


New-York, Nov. 5, 1849. 














GLANCES AT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS AND HISTORY. 


BY MRS. S. H. B. SMITH. 


Wov tp we learn human nature aright, we must go to the Bible. 
Whatever in the character of man is sublime and lovely, or debased 
and revolting, we shall there find delineated, by truth’s own pencil, 
in colors whose vividness and freshness are eternal. 

Doubtless for the correct and practical views, taken by Milton, 
of human nature and human government, so much in advance of 
the age in which he lived, he was indebted to his earnest study 
and accurate knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Thus was he 
“ whose soul was like a star, and dwelt apart”, enabled, instead of 
dreamily surveying the world through the purple haze of the im- 
agination, like most of the poet philosophers of the present, to grasp 
in the clearness of his mental vision, the stern reality of things, 
their deformity as well as beauty, the evil of the times, and its 
remedy. Should these brief glances at some of the more prominent 
characters portrayed in holy writ, be the means of leading any to 
the more diligent, the more delighted study of the sacred volume, 
the purpose of the writer will have been accomplished. 

Adam—what lofty, what mysterious interest invests the charac- 
ter and history of the first man! Created a little lower than the 
angels, and in his primal uprightness, the delegated lord of the 
world, at whose glorious birth the “ morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” And Eve—oh, morn-. 
ing star of beauty! Fit consort of him, made in the image of his 
Maker, and in no erring table of genealogy (Luke iii. 38.) written 
the “son of God.” Well might the excellence of thy perfections 
move the soul of the fallen archangel to envy, though thy inno- 
cence failed to touch that ruthless heart with pity. In this world 
of vicissitude, who has ever met reverse or change, so great, so 
fearful as thine? To-day, the brightness and bloom of Eden— 
to-morrow, an outcast, not only from its genial and blessed light, 
but from the light of life, thy Maker’s smile and favor. Shrinking 
from the pitiless blasts of the first-born tempest, droopingly ye 
sought, amid the inhospitable wilds of the darkened earth, a re- 
fuge, since a home it could not afford to exiles from the garden.— 
Parents of a race immortal! Ill it becomes your degenerate off- 
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spring, to blame the act which cost us Paradise, while we, with the 
full knowledge of good and evil, procured by the taste of that for- 
bidden tree, still perseveringly choose the evil, whose bitterness we 
have so often experienced. 

‘Heaviness may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing’ And in the smile of those fair boys, almost is a lost Eden 
forgotten by the mother of all living. Cain, in the vigor of early 
manhood, justifies he not her exulting anticipations, as she ex- 
claimed at his birth, “I have gotten a man from the Lord ?’— 
What pride swelled the bosom of the first pair, as they witnessed 
his energy and skill overcoming the sterility and stubborness of 
the earth, cursed for their sake! And the youthful, the pious 
Abel—-how often returning at the cool of the day, from his lonely 
pastoral occupation—has that face, all radiant with heavenly con- 
templation, gladdened their tent, as erst their angel visitants the 
bowers of Paradise! But oh, heart of sin! deceitful above all 
things, as well as desperately wicked—what ripe fruit from scarce 
discerned blossom, hast thou so suddenly, so unexpectedly brought 
forth? The progress how fearfully rapid from the taking an apple 
beguiled by fiendish ingenuity and malice, to raising the red hand 
of murder against a brother’s life! Oh Cain! who may trust the 
traitor within, if thou, nurtured by the repentant Adam and Eve, 
in a purity and blamelessness but one remove from that of Eden, 
didst fall? Fall, while acknowledging with outward decency, thy 
obligations to, and dependence upon thy Maker—and favored with 
the paternal teachings and remonstrances of that pitying One, who 
had not forsaken his erring, his fallen creatures, but whose voice, 
in tones of mercy, dearer to penitence than even those of love and 
complacency that had made Paradise heaven, still talked with them, 
filling the hushed hour of morn or even with solemn gladness.—- 
Thought they lightly of sin, who first looked upon the ghastly face 
of death—a death of violence, and received, into hearts torn with 
deeper anguish than has ever wrung any merely human bosom, 
the perfected fruits of disobedience? A fugitive, and a vagabond 
in the earth, and an outcast from the face of God, well might Cain 
exclaim, “ My punishment is greater than I can bear.” 

“Enoch walked with God.” And have not many so “lived as 
seeing Him who is invisible,” as justly to have earned the same 
glorious distinction? But the emphasis with which the fact is re- 
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corded in his case, seems to denote something in the circumstances 
peculiar. He chose God for his portion, and lived in view of things 
unseen and eternal—in view of the day of strict account, and final 
retribution, which he preached to others ; in an age when the seen 
and temporal assumed an interest and importance inconceivable 
to us, the children of a day, and crushed before the moth. What 
must the life that now is, have been to those whose thresholds 
through the long lapse of ages, were undarkened by the wing of 
Azrael? Over whose heads successive centuries rolled, only to add 
fresh vigor and strength to forms, whose uafading beauty gave no 
indication of the coming yet scarce credited doom, of dust to dust. 
How tempting to cupidity, those possessions, those fields, those 
houses, those vineyards, held by a tenure which seemed well nigh 
everlasting. Has luxury charts to lull the senses into forgetful- 
ness of the future in the satisfaction of the present? What power 
had then, her syren voice! What groves, what fountains, what 
gardens of pleasure, surrounded those lofty palaces, upon whose 
perfected beauty ages of skill and thought had been lavished ! 
What painting—what statuary adorned those lofty halls, from the 
hand of masters whose genius and taste, centuries instead of years 
of study, had refined and ripened! What melody from harp and 
organ, with song and dance, enlivened their feasts—till those sons 
and daughters of pleasure almost dreamed the Paradise regained 
by man’s wisdom which his sin had forfeited. 

Was fame an idle breath, when lived of old those “ mighty men 
and men of renown,” the grandeur of whose exploits incited to 
emulation, while they filled with admiration, the daring hearts of 
those sons of strength? Yet through faith were all these temp- 
tations, mighty though they were, triumphantly resisted, through 
the long warfare of centuries. “And Enoch walked with God 
four hundred years, and was not, for God took him.” Received 
him up openly to heaven——in sight, perhaps, not only of those late 
repentant ones, who sought his counsel and prayers, but of those 
cruel mockers who thirsted for his blood. Thine, triumphant 
saint, was of those visible ascensions, which have thrice given 
ocular demonstration, to a scoffing age, of the realities of the world 


unseen. 














THE SONG OF TIME.—QUARTETTE. 


Words by Mre. Hemans. Music by Asahel Abbot, 
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1. O’er the levy -el plain where mountains greet me asI go, 
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3. Power had won athrone of glo - ry, Where is now his fame? 
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Grief with-in her bower was weeping, I 
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Gen-ius said, “I live in sto - ry;’ Who hath heard his name? 
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On the boundless beam by day, On thecloud by night, 


Pleasure caught a moment’s hold, Then I _hur-ried by, 
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Love be-neath a myr-tle bough Whisperd,‘Whyso fast 
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I am rush-ing hence a - way— Who will chain my flight * 
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Leaving all her ban-quet cold, And her gob-let 
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Withered as I passed. 









And the ros-es on his_ brow, 
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THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 





Tuts paper is published in the City of New York, and is circulated extensively in the Eastern, W est- 
ern, and Middle States, and partially in the Southern and Southwestern States, of the Union. 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE 


Is neatly printed on a royal sheet, whereof three editions are issued every day but the Sabbath, in erder to sup- 
ply each subscriber with the latest news possible. It is atforded to subscribera by Mail at $5 per annum. It is 
intended to equal in amour@ and value of matter any Daily issued on this continent. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


Is issued every Tuesday and Friday, on a sheet of the same size with the Daily Tribune, at $3 per anpum, or 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


Is printed on a large double-medium sheet, making eight pages of six columns each, and contains the choicest 
matter of the Daily issue (the correspondence alone costing several thousands of doliars per annum), «1 1 can 
hardly be exceeded as a Newspaper by any Weekly in the country. It is afforded to those who subscribe «ingly 
at SZ per annum ; [PF"three copies %5. eight for $10. twenty copies to one address $YO—payment in all cases 


two copies tor $5. 


being required in advance. When the term paid for has expired, the paper is stopped ; so that no man need fear 
being annoyed with bills for papers he never read and did not want. Subscriptions may commence at any time. 
[oe Clergumen, of all denominations, furnished with the Weekly Tribune at $1 per annum. Address, 


GREELEY & McELRATH, Trisune Buitpines, New York. 


IL? Notes of all specie-paying Banks in the United States are taken for subscriptions to this paper at par, Money 
enclosed in a letter to our address, and deposited in any Postoffice in the United States, may be considered at our risk, 
but a description of the bills ought in ofl cases to be left with the Postmaster. G. & M. 


New York, August 1, 1849. 


{= The Publishers, in their Prospectus, say, “ that they are— 


“ Resolved that no American journal shall exceed the Tribune in the variety, extent, or accuracy of its Intelli- 
gence, while to Literature, Poetry, and Art. they devote all the space that can be spared from the topics of the 


day.” 


The following extracts from notices of this Paper, published in various parts of the United States, will 
show how far the Publishers were justified in the foregoing announcement :— 


THE New York Trisune.—This»powerful journal, 
which is a perpetual fountain of thought and opinion upon 
all moral and political subjects, seems full of its original 
vigor and freshness. The Tribune is everywhere along 
the whole line in the thickest of the fight. At one moment 
ite broad shoulder lends conservative support to some 
cracking arch in our political frame, at another time it is 
found dealing ponderous blows upon some venerable fort- 
ress of human wrongs. Sometimes The Tribune may be 
wrong, and, in its impulsive zeal. it may sometimes “ run 
things into the ground,” but it is always straightforward, 
honest, fearless—and generally comes out about right.— 


Wisconsin Herald. 

Tue New York Trisune.—Without disparaging the 
merits of any one of the excellent political journals 
throughout the country, we think we can safely say, that 
no better periodical of the newspaper kind is issued from 
any press in the Union, than The Tribune. The greatness 
and variety of reading matter which it weekly lays before 
its readers, can not fail to interest all, however much they 
may differ in their notions of what a newspaper ought to 
be.—Greenville Banner. 

New York Trisune.—Although we differ from this 
print in several very important matters of political econo- 
my, we are none the leas willing to acknowledge its une- 
qualed merit as an American press; — dignified, 
ulways talented, and ever marked by a heart-felt desire for 
the true elevation of the people. F 

We are content, even demeerat as we are, to recommend 
The Tribune—for we believé that what of Truth it incul- 
cates will be apt to “rise again” in the minds of its read- 
ers; while its errors must eventually “die amid their 
worshipers.”—Brooklyn Freeman. 

(= The New York Tribune, decidediy one of the very 
ablest political journals in the Union. * * We are aware that 
Horace Greeley is a Northern man with Northern princi- 

les, an open and undisguised Free Soil advocate, and so 

ar as these peculiar sentiments extend we dissent from 
him; but as a Whig—on all the great national issues which 
have long been before the country—as a man of vast po- 
litical knowledge—we admire him. Few men in the na- 
tion have a larger stock of practical good sense; he is 
excelled by none as a political writer. Upon the Tariff 
question especially he is transcendently able, and has long 
been known us the champion of American Manufactures.— 
Tennessee Packet. 

No American journal exceeds The Tribune in the varie- 
ty, extent, or accuracy of its general = both for- 
eign and domestic.—Ohio Republican (Dem. 

(gy It is hardly necessary to add encomiums upon a 
paper so universally known and of so wide-spread influ- 
ence ay The Tribune.—Exser Coynty Republican. 








Perhaps no paper in the country is more widely circula- 
ted, and certainly none is conducted with more ability. — 
Old Colony Reporter. 

New York Trrpune.—One of the best of the New York 
papers for news and commercial matters, as well as poli- 
tics, is the Tribune.—Knorville (Tenn.) Tribune. 


(= The New York Tribune is strongly commended to 
the general reader, as an eloquent defender of all those 
great principles laid down in the charter at Philadelphia, 
beside its strong Whig tendency, it may safely be set down 
in the list as one of the ablest and fairest party papers in 
this country. We consider it unnecessary to urge its 
claims upon the attention of our citizens, for every school 
district and by-way is conversant with the New York 
Tribune.— Cherry Valley Gazete. 

{# A description of the character of this paper is un- 
necessary, as it is so widely circulated that almost every 
one has some acquaintance with its value as a truthful ex- 
pounder of Whig doctrines—and as a literary and scien- 
tific paper it is far above the generality of newspapers. In 
its arrangements for the early and correct publication of 
news, both foreign and domestic, it has no superior, and 
but few equals.—Glenn’s Falls Clarion. 

(=> To such of our readers as wish to take a city paper, 
we commend the New York Tribune. We need not to 
speak of its political character, or of the fearlessness, hon- 
esty, and ability with which The Tribune is conducted. 
But its foreign correspondence has, in our opinion, no 
rival.— Madison County Whig. 

€e™ As an advocate of Whig measures, it is prices the 
most efficient journal in the country, while it is unsur- 
passed as a news medium.—Nat. (N. J.) Standard, 

(9 The New York Tribune is one of the ablest con- 
ducted journals in America.—Indiana Whig. 

_ THE New Yor« Tripune.—This paper is so well estab- 
lished in the public confidence as to need no word from us 
in commendation of its merits. We do not hesitate to say 
that the New York Tribune is the best news-paper in the 
United States. It contains daily more domestic news than 
any other that now occurs to us, and beside giving as much 
foreign intelligence as any of its neighbors, the letters of 
its rous foreign correspond enable it to present a 
better view of general European affairs than can be ob- 
tained elsewhere. But what gives The Tribunea liar 
value, in our estimation, is its high moral tone, its deep 
sympathy with the struggles of mankind everywhere, ita 
clear apprehension of the great law of Progress, and its 
abounding hope of a better day for the world, built upon 
a caitenal view of human nature and a just appreciation 
of the omnipotent causes now at work to elevate our 
Race.—Gem of the Prairie, 
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VALUABLE AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 


SS 


A WHEAT SHEAF GATHERED FROM OUR OWN FIELDS. 
By F. C. Woopworrn and T. 8S. Arruur. 1 vol. 12mo., illustrated with nearly Furry Eneravines. No 
work of the season has been more flatteringly noticed. 

“ The preface to this volume is worthy of being printed in letters of gold. It is elegantly written, and full of meaning and 
instruction. We suspect it is from Mr. Woodworth, than whom, perhaps, no writer Knows better how to write for children 
and youth. The contents of the volume are a joint production. about equally divided. Mr. Arthur has shown himself skilfal, 
in this most difficult kind of writing. Altogether, it is a sweet volume, and got up with all the elegance of an annual.”—.N, ¥. 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“A very attractive and ornamental volume for the young; oe seo by gentlemen who have much experience and taste 
in providing for the wants of this important class of readers. The articles of prose and verge are well composed, refined in 
their style, and instructive in their moral, while the embellishments are neat, chaste, and adapted ta the volume and its read- 
ers."—N. ¥. Observer. 

“This is a beautiful gift book, consisting of some of the choicest of the productions of the two gifted writers whose names 
appear on thetitle page. It is handsomely illustrated, and got up in splendid style.”—.4lbany Evening Atlas. 

“ A beautiful bovk for the young, with many fine engravings—-the stories short, interesting, and of good moral tendency.”-- 
Youths’ Companion. 

“ The two authors, contributing about equal portions, have produced a volume, which, we are sure, will find a cordial wel- 
come among the gift books of the season. The volume is very neatly printed und embellished.”-—\. Y. Journal of Commerce, 

“ This is the title of an elegant gift book for children, which, both in mechanical beauty, and the excellence of its contents, 
is quite above the average of such publications.”--Boston Chronotype. 

“ We have scarcely ever seen a more tasteful and attractive book: its fine embellishments. and elegant printing and bind- 
Ing, render it beautifully ornamental. Its contents possess that variety of subjects, angl that familiar, mo and graceful style, 
su well adapted to engage the hearts of the young, and for which we think both these authurs—particularly Mr. Woodworth— 
have uncommun tact and ability. The pieces are brief, fiel of meaning, and never without some definite aim of instraction 
or moral impression. That it will be attractive and useful, parents and the friends of the young may be assured.”--V. ¥. 
Evangelist. 


THE MERCY SEAT; THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
By Garpiver Srnixe, D. D., Pastor Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, in an elegant octavo volume, 
¢ with the Lord's Prayer, and a Title Page beautifully IWuminated, Just published. 


’ THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 
1 vol. 12mo., illustrated with engravings from designs made expressly for this edition, and a fine Portrait, 
newly engraved on steel, regarded as an unusually accurate and expressive likeness. 


“This thrilling autobiography comes to us in an improved form, and embellished with a number of handsome engraved il- 
: lustrations. [t is at once a highly instructive and highly exciting book.”--.2/bany Evening Atlas. 


j ANECDOTES OF THE PURITANS.—! vol. 18mo. 






































“They give a picture of Puritan life, full of interest, besides conveying most important truths and lessons, As it is a kind 
} of reading delightful t the young, and as the anecdotes give a just and exalted view of the Puritan character, we would com- 
i mend the book tv parents, us one of unusual value. It may be read by every one with great profit and interest.”—N. Y. 


Evangelist. 
) FRANK FORREST, OR, THE LIFE OF AN ORPHAN BOY. 
| By Daviv M. Sronr; 1 vol. 18mo.—with beautiful illustrations and unusually attractive matter. 
‘THE FIRESIDE MISCELLANY AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


1 vol. octavo, with nearly 100 fine illustrations, and containing in it matter embracing variety and instruction 
* toa degree not often surpassed. 


PURITAN HEROES— SKETCHES OF THEIR CHARACTER AND TIMES. 
By Joun Sroveuroy, with an Introduction by Jor: Hawes, D. D., of Hartford. Finely illustrated. 


* This book commemorates, in a thrilling and powerful manner, some of the greatest spirits, of perhaps the most interesting 
period of British history. It is highly and most justly recommended by Dr. Hawes.”—Albany Express, 


PASTORAL REMINISCENCES, 
With an Introduction by Dr. A. ALexanper, of Princeton —I ¥OL 12mo, 


“ The reader is interested for good reasons, instructed in the right way. and impressed by@ight means. We can recommend 
it as attractive to young persuns us well as old, and useful to all.”—N. Y. Presbyterian. 


GOSPEL STUDIES.—1 vol. 12mo. 
By Avexanper Viner, of Switzerland; with an Introduction by Dr. Bamp.—A book of uncommon interest. 


“ These discourses ure remarkable for originality and beauty of thought, and elegauce of diction. They are unlike any- 
thing we ever read--they are delightful.”--Daity Evening Traveller. 


WORKS OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


IN TWO LARGE SPLENDID OCTAVO VOLUMES, EMBELLISHED WITH A NUMBER OF FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


The Publisher invites the attention of the public to this new edition of one of the most popular and useful writers of the 
Present age. 
It contains, in the compass of nearly 1700 large octavo pages, all the productions, in prose and poetry, of this admirable 
authoress, suited to the standard edition of her works. Several of these were furnished in manuscript, for this edition, by Mrs. 
\ Tornia, which bas her express endorsement, and is the only one in this country from which she derived any pecuniary benefit, 
it is believed few works can be found surpassing these in value for family reading. They bine, to an | degree, 
an elevated moral tone, with reading attractive to both old and young. And for the requisites of beauty, cheapness, and legi- 
bility combined, this edition of Charlotte Elizabeth’s works is not excelled by anything in the market. 
All the above, together with a lurge number of other works of like character, are published by the subscriber, and can be 
had ip any quantity, and on mos} reasonable terms, with any other work in the market of not an immoral tendency. 
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